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countenance. The weaker and the tamer the
man, the more will he require this support; and
any positive quality relieves him, by just so much,
of this dependence. In a dozen ways, Pepys was
quite strong enough to please himself without
regard for others; but his positive qualities were
not co-extensive with the field of conduct; and in
many parts of life he followed, with gleeful pre-
cision, in the footprints of the contemporary Mrs.
Grundy. In morals, particularly, he lived by
the countenance of others; felt a slight from
another more keenly than a meanness in himself;
and then first repented when he was found out.
You could talk of religion or morality to such a
man ; and by the artist side of him, by his lively
sympathy and apprehension, he could rise, as it
were dramatically, to the significance of what you
said. All that matter in religion which has been
nicknamed other-worldliness was strictly in his
gamut; but a rule of life that should make a
man rudely virtuous, following right in good
report and ill report, was foolishness and a
stumbling-block to Pepys. He was much thrown
across the Friends; and nothing can be more
instructive than his attitude towards these most
interesting people of that age. I have mentioned
how he conversed with one as he rode; when he
saw some brought from a meeting under arrest, " I